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Armies thus contemplated, the Germans could
turn first on one and then on the other and secure
victory before the Armies of the United States of
America could even reach Europe.

The crisis was fierce and menacing. Every day,
every hour even, was invaluable. A visit to
General Petain confirmed Haig's fears. There
was no hope of the decision being reversed by the
French Commander-in-Chief. Nor could any
reliance be placed upon the Supreme War
Council. The machinery was too cumbrous to
move quickly. Even if the Council came to the
correct decision, it had no means of ensuring that
its orders would be translated forthwith into
action. The prime necessity was for the French
Commander-in-Chief to be overruled and his
orders reversed. Everything else must be sub-
ordinate to that. Once Haig's mind wras made
up his action was swift and decisive. He realised
that his own independence of action must be
thrown into the scales. The French were un-
likely to accept the decision of anyone but a
Frenchman. Haig believed there was one French
General who could be relied on to act decisively
and promptly, and to whom the French Govern-
ment would be prepared to entrust the task. He
returned from Petain's with all speed to his own
headquarters, and immediately despatched a
telegram to London urging the War Minister and
Chief of General Staff to come at once to France,,
with a view to the appointment of Foch as Gen-
eralissimo. That done, he proceeded to do aU in